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burning; but within a bare month the Rhodesian regiments
were to be in the field and the nation mobilized for defence.

Nothing reflects higher credit upon the Cadet Force than that
when the Volunteer regiments and most of the police had been
mobilized for defence, and then despatched to both German
South-West Africa and against von Lettow Vorbeck, the Cadets
furnished the guards and fulfilled the functions of the Defence
Force among hundreds of thousands of natives, Matabele and
Mashona, who might perhaps have seized upon such an oppor-
tunity for revolt or inter-tribal disturbances.

It has become fashionable since the War to subscribe to the
doctrine of pacifism; and the fashion has been set chiefly by
woolly-minded politicians who escaped from the War behind a
camouflage of conscience. The doctrine has been fanned to the

fever-heat of a crusade by some journalists, who in a fit of remorse
for years of an ill-spent life, have found it necessary to contribute
the fiction about the War.

The achievements of a national cadet force among an Aus-
tralian and Rhodesian population is more than sufficient proof
of its adequacy in producing good citizenship. Though the Boy
Scout Movement has contributed largely towards this end, it
does not supply the national service rendered by compulsory
cadet training. When I reflect on Rhodesia's magnificent young
manhood, boys of fifteen and sixteen standing six feet in height,
clad in shorts and short sleeves, bronzed, alert, manly, and
compare these sprightly types with the hangdog, weedy youth
of any English industrial city, I only wonder at the lack of
courage and foresight in our statesmen which has delayed them
in instilling a compulsory national service of physical training,
if only to sustain and improve the physique of the race.

I can take names at random from my young Rhodesians, van
Rooyan, Sonny Ashburner, Ricketts, Myburgh> Rogers, Gibbs,